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imperialism and to be drawn into the maelstrom of foreign
involvements from which they had traditionally recoiled.
Here again, as in the years 1914-18, the sharp divergence of
opinion on the sacrifices deemed necessary aggravated other
differences between the French and Anglo-Canadians,
accentuated a separate nationalism in Quebec, aroused a
sharper criticism of the French in neighbouring Ontario,
and generally made more difficult a common agreement in
federal politics.
Such differences pertain not merely to the procedures
of democracy but also to its values. English-speaking
Canada is imbued with the liberal-democratic ideas which
came to dominate the Anglo-Saxon wprld in the nineteenth
century, rooted in the traditions of the English Reformation,
stimulated by the American Revolution and the American
experiment in government, and fostered by the sure progress
of democracy in Great Britain. French-speaking Canada,
on the contrary, although much affected by the social forces
of North America and by British constitutionalism, was
never profoundly immersed in the thought and ethics of
liberal-democracy. It experienced no Reformation with its
Puritan impulses and political accompaniments. Not merely
was it uninfluenced by the French Revolution; it was repelled
by that vast ideological upheaval. Innately conservative,
it reads history differently from English-speaking Canada.
Most of its written history is concerned with its own cultural
survival rather than with the growth of democracy. It has
cultural roots which feed it with other thoughts and contrary
impulses. Its Civil Code, formulated originally by jurists
of sixteenth-century France, gives it a distinct legal structure,
with subtle effects on modes of thought and social usage.
Its Roman Catholicism received an original impetus from
the missionary zeal of the counter-Reformation and retains
a faith more ultramontane than is common in the Anglo-
Saxon world. The pervasive Catholic social philosophy,
emphasizing a corporate rather than an individual concept,
and the positive leadership of the clergy did not always
shape the political outlook of the people favourably to the
attitudes and methods of liberal democracy. The ideal of